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SATURDAY, 


| Philadelphia Daily News. 
On the 135th birthday of Lucretia Mott members of the National Woman's Party, descend- 
ants, and followers of the principles for which she ‘stood, paid tribute at her grave in the | 
Fairhill Friends’ Burying Ground, Philadelphia, after impressive services in the Fairhill Meet- 
ing House of the Society of Friends. oe 
In the center kneeling: Grace Parrish Emerson, New York City, great-granddaughter of 
Lucretia Mott; to right of ‘center, Mrs. William Willcox, St. Davids, Pennsylvania, grand- 
daughter of Lucretia Mott; ‘to left of center, Edith Houghton Hooker, Maryland, member 
of the National Council- of ‘the National ‘Woman's Party and editor of Equal Rights. 
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Woman High Sheriff in Belfast 
RS. McMORDIE has recently been 
appointed high sheriff of Belfast, 
Ireland, the first woman to hold such a 
position in Belfast. 


_For Equal Immigration Laws 
| HE Women’s Legislative Council of 
the State of Washington reiterated 
its stand for equality in immigration 
laws at its annual mid-year assembly on 
October 26-28, 1927. A resolution de- 
manded that the law be amended to allow 
an American woman to bring in her alien 
husband outside the quota, just as an 
American man can bring in his alien wife 
outside the quota. The National Woman’s 


Party has been working for this measure — 
ever since the ee was written into’ 


the law. 


A Newspaper 


ELLIE E. GARRISON is site, pub- 
lisher, business manager, reporter, 


printer, circulation manager and carrier - 


of the Marlborough News, a thriving 
weekly newspaper in a Kansas City, Mis- 
souri suburb. In addition she takes the 
stump in election campaigns and keeps 


house. She prints the paper in her own 
basement and makes deliveries to Seo 


subscribers by automobile. 


An Equal Standard in in apan 


| APANBESE women are fighting 


ly for the principle of a single moral 
standard, A definite stage in this fight 
mas recently been attained by a ruling of 
the Supreme Court that husbands are re- 


quired to observe the same moral stand- — 


ard as wives. The Hochi Shimbun, a Con- 
servative Tokio daily paper, quoted by the 
Evening Standard of November 16, com- 
ments as follows on this ruling: “The 
judgment recognizes wives as having the 
right to bring an action against their hus- 
bands when they are wronged, and to sue 
for redress. This has established the doc- 
trine that men and wives must observe 
equal chastity, and that their duties are 
reciprocal.” 


More Women Town Councillors 


ECENT by-elections in England have 

returned three more women town 
councillors, at West Hartlepool, Twicken- 
ham, and Acton. It is to be hoped that 
the increases in women members of these 
local bodies will result in stemming 
somewhat the tide of discrimination 
against married women in the public 
service which has struck the local authori- 
ties in various places in England. 


Feminist Notes 


For Industrial Equality in France 
E DROIT DES FEMMES publishes 
the following resolution which was, 


after discussion, adopted by the Congress 


of the Feminist Federation of the South- 
west (of France) last spring: 


“Believing that only labor freely agreed 
to is an important factor in production, 
and that it makes for human welfare and 
morality that all workers should be able 


- to choose a vocation in conformity with 


their tastes and aptitudes, that the right 
of women to work ought to be recognized 
and respected, this congress expresses the 


wish that the same vocational training be 


given to boys and girls, that women like 


men be capable of exercising administra- 


tive, judicial, and diplomatic functions; 


that qualifications for promotion be inde- — 
pendent of sex; that the principle, ‘equal — 


pay for equal work,’ be carried out in 


practice; that no restriction be made to 
prevent a married woman from continu-— 
ing or taking up remunerative work; that, 
except in connection with maternity, 


which is considered a social service, no 


labor regulation different from that af- 
fecting men be applied to women, and > 
_ that future labor legislation be applied — 


without distinction to men and women; 


that the compensation allowed to the 
mother during the legal rest, period which — 
she should take from the date of confine- 
ment be at least equal to her pay, and 
that the question of occupational diseases Le 


be studied.” 


Employment of Women in Chile 

N compliance with a decree of the 
* Chilean Minister of the Interior, wom- 
en are to be employed in preference to 
men in any positions in the postal and 


telegraph services of Chile which they are | 


able to fill, The minister gives the fol- 


lowing reasons for such _ preference: 


Women in general are more conscientious, 
painstaking, and accurate, and more 
amenable to discipline in their work; 
they have fewer material needs; women 
should be encouraged to secure economic 
independence; their admittance to fur- 
ther careers will be an encouragement to 
cultural development; and the employ- 


-Iment of women in positions requiring 
little physical effort releases men for 


more virile labor. 


Another Inequality Removed in India 


HE Legislative Council of the United 

Provinces of India has by unanimous 
vote removed the sex disqualification 
which prevented women from becoming 
members of the council. 


Equal Rights 


Another Discrimination 
T is amusing to consider the things 
which women are not allowed to do in 
Government service or in industry. A 


regulation in the British Post Office De- 


partment prohibits women from winding 
clocks! 


Poincare Supports Municipal Suffrage 


HE French Government has decided 
to support the cause of “votes for 
women” in municipal elections when_it 
comes up in the Senate after the budget 
has been adopted. 
Premier Poincare has written a letter 
promising this to Marie Verone, president 
of the French League for Women’s Rights, 


and a member of the International Ad- 


visory Council of the National Woman’s 
Party. | 

uy have the binee to inform you that 
the. Government has decided to support 
before the Senate the amendment estab- 


lishing the municipal electorate and eli- 
‘gibility of women to hold municipal 


offices,” the Premier wrote. 


| Feminist Country With a Vengeance” 


_.N commenting on the refusal of Rosika 
. Schweimmer’s citizenship because she 


- would not kill an enemy of her country, 
Paw International, official organ of the 
Women’s International League for Peace 


and Freedom, says: 
“Tt is to be recalled that Roger Bald- 


win, a conscientious objector in the 


United States, who served nine months in 
prison rather than bear firearms and kill 
his fellow-men, applied last December for 
a passport to Europe and it was granted. 
At the time he applied he was asked if he 
would defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies. Mr. 
Baldwin wrote the State Department and 
said that if this meant to defend the Con- 
stitution with force of arms, he was of 
course unable to do so. He received a 
most enlightened reply, which said that 
the oath of allegiance does not necessarily 
involve the physical defense of the Con- 
stitution, and was asked to sign the fol- 
lowing cath: ‘I will support the Consti- 
tution of the United States and will so 
far as my conscience will allow defend it 
against all enemies foreign or domestic.’ 
This oath Mr. Baldwin signed and his 
passport was granted. If the conscien- 
tious objection of a male citizen to bear- 
ing arms is recognized by the United 
States, it can hardly require of its female 
citizens that they shall bear arms, This 
would indeed be making the United States 
a Feminist country with a vengeance.” 
We hope so! — 
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Governor Smiths Message 


of New York, in a message to the 

Legislature on January 4, which, 
according to the New York Times of Jan- 
uary 5, “stirs national interest,” reviewed 
at great length his record as Governor 
and the progress of the State under his 
administration, The Times further states 
that both Democrats and Republicans at 
the Capitol viewed Governor Smith’s an- 
nual message to the State Legislature as 
an appeal to the country rather than as 
a State document, even though it dealt 
exclusively with State problems. 


Members of the Woman’s Party and 


G OVERNOR ALFRED E. SMITH, 


readers of Equat Ricuts, who reside in 


every State in the Union, are interested 
in any statements given out by prospec- 
tive candidates for the Presidential nomi- 
nation regarding their position on Equal 


Rights for women, and since Governor 
Smith has been mentioned as a Presiden- 


tial candidate, we submit to our readers 
extracts from his message: 
- Under the heading of “Labor” he says: 
“In order that you may have a picture 
of what has been accomplished in this im- 
portant field and what still remains to be 
done, I shall summarize briefly some of 
my recommendations which were adopted 
by the Legislature and enacted into law. 


& &..... 


“AMENDMENT TO LAaBoR Law 


“1, Additional safeguards were thrown 
around the employment of women and 
minors as elevator operators, including 
the requirement of one day of rest in 
seven for all such occupations. 

“2. Measures were adopted regulating 
the employment of women on street rail- 

“The hours of labor of women in fac- 
tories and mercantile establishments were, 
with certain exceptions, reduced from 


fifty-four hours to forty-eight hours a 


“Although the bill enacting this did not - 


come to me in the form in which it was 
deemed to be essential by those who had 
given study to the subject, I signed it 
because it was a step in the right direc- 
tion and because I felt that experience 
under it would demonstrate the necessity 
of eliminating many of the exceptions 
that were written into the statute. 

“It has been a disappointment to me, 
and one shared with hosts of others, that 
the Legislature did not see fit to adopt 
the recommendations originally made by 
the Factory Commission, reiterated by me 
time and time again for the establishment 
of a minimum wage board within the De- 


partment of Labor, to make a study of © 


the wages paid to women and minors and 
to recommend a living wage for such em- 
ployees. I appreciate that under the de- 


. Supreme Court. 


cision of the United States Supreme 
Court, such a wage board would only have 
the power to suggest and to recommend 
and that an employer who failed to obey 
its recommendations could not be penal- 
ized therefor. But the power to recon; 
mend, resorted to after careful scientific 
investigations with the co-operation of 
employers, employes and public-spirited 
citizens, would be bound to exert a strong, 
moral, uplifting influence. 

“What justification can there be for a 
policy on the part of the State which per- 
mits large numbers of its women workers, 
themselves helpless to work for starvation 
wages, for wages insufficient to maintain 
themselves in health and in decent com- 
fort? Somebody must pay for this and 
payment is exacted in the form of chari- 
table institutions, in the form of reduced 
health, impaired efficiency, human suffer- 
ing and weakened future generations. 

“Let us, at least, not ignore this prob- 
lem entirely... Let us go as far as we can 
under the decision of the United States 
I, therefore, earnestly 
renew the recommendation that I have 
made on many other occasions to your 
honorable bodies for the creation of such 
a Minimum Wage Board within the De- 
partment of Labor.’ * * *. 


“TmprovING 48-Hour Law 


“T have heretofore stated that it was 
with reluctance that I accepted the form 
of 48-hour law for women and minors in 


industry submitted to me at the last ses- — 


sion of the Legislature. I commend to 
your consideration the advisability of 
removing some of the exceptions in the 
law which make its administration diff- 
cult and which impair, to a considerable 
extent, its usefulness.” * * * 


IN TREATMENT OF WOMEN 


“The civil service rules through many 
years past provided that when sex was 
specified by the appointing officer, such 
sex only should be certified by the com- 
mission. Accordingly, it was the general 
practice of the various appointing officers 
to specify sex in their requests for certi- 
fication of eligibles, and the commission 
was obliged to comply with such speci- 
fication. 

“In November, 1919, I requested an 
amendment to the rules abolishing this 
privilege of the appointing officer. An 
amendment was accordingly formulated 
and, after several public hearings, was 
approved and is now in effect. 


“Men and women, therefore, today 
stand on an equal footing in the right 
to enter examinations, to attain a place 
on eligible lists and to be certified for 
appointment in the classified civil service 


New Yor 


so far as the State of New York is con- 
cerned. Women are now eligible to enter 
civil service examinations on an equality 
with men where duties of the position are 


such as are not in themselves limited to 
the male sex.” * * * 


“DISCRIMINATION AGAInNstT WOMEN 


“T renew my recommendation that we 
remove from the statute books of the 
State all laws that unjustly discriminate 
against women. The new place occupied 
by women in business as well as in public 
life makes this necessary. I am, however, 
entirely unwilling that such enactment 
interfere in the slightest degree with the 
policy of the State, set up by statute for 
the protection of the health and well-being 
of women in the home and in industry. 

“That there are beneficial results to the 
health and welfare of our women from 
certain regulatory measures there can be 
no question. This can be accomplished by 
specific amendment to existing statutes, 
but not by sweeping legislation that 
might endanger the beneficial protective 
laws. I recommend that you give such 
individual changes in the law your care- 
ful consideration.” (Italics ours.) 


N the long struggle for political equality 
women were classed with imbeciles 
by opponents of woman suffrage. Today, 


in spite of the fact that organiza- 


tion after organization of business, pro- 
fessional and industrial women in this 
country have been putting themselves on 
record against all special labor laws for 
women, on the ground that once women’s 
freedom to work in the professions, in 
business and in industry is hemmed about 
by restrictive laws which do not at the 
same time apply to men, they will have 
even less chance than they have at pres- 


ent of securing well-paid employment and ~ 


will be squeezed out of higher paid work 
and crowded into badly paid jobs, we 
find in the message of the Governor of 
the linking of “women and 
minors” as a class apart in industry, who 
are only to be allowed to work at spe- 
cial hours, under special supervision and 
subject to special governmental regula- 
tions. 

The National Woman’s Party is not in 
accord with Governor Smith’s position on 
special labor laws for women. 


We believe that identical legislation for 
for children and women prevents children 
from getting the protection they need and 
renders women less able to compete with 
men for employment. If legislation and 
regulations are necessary, they should be 
based upon the nature of the work and 
not upon the sex of the worker. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women com ag uality 

with men under the law uman 
relationships. 


THE LUCKETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this nt by appropriate legislation.” 


[Senate Joint Resolution Number 11.1 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by Senator EB. Curtis. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925, 
by D. R. ANTHONY. 


What Next ? 


——t OR the true Feminist the flight of time has no terrors. True, she grows 
- older, like other women, every day, but unlike many of these others she 
continually rejoices, for each day adds to her victories. Checking up 
for the New Year we have discovered that one of the spheres that woman has 
really conquered during the past decade is aquatics. Moreover it appears 
that her previous ineptitude in this line was not due to nature, but to clothes, 
both in and, out of the water. A cheering thought with which to begin 1928, 
for clothes are more easily changed than physiology. 
Before the war the clothing of women was such that they could not and 
did not attract serious attention on the part of those organizing the Red 


Cross life-saving service. 


Times and women have changed, however. In 1920 women began to qualify 
as swimmers and life-savers and were admitted to the Red Cross corps. i 
In the eight years following their debut 27,816 women and more than 
35,000 girls passed the rigid test of the organization and became full-fledged 


 life-savers and life-saving examiners. Championships have followed, includ- 


ing many previously held by men, so that swimming is becoming known more 
and more, Red Cross officials say, as a woman’s sport. 

Captain Harold Bryant of the life-saving staff at national headquarters of 
the Red Cross in Washington, declares that “girls and women make better 
divers than men because they are more graceful.” 

H. F. Enlows, director of the life-saving service at. Washington, adds that 
women make better swimmers than men. . : 

Commodore W. E. Longfellow, who organized the corps, finds that “women 
are more interested in improving themselves physically than men,” and uses 
this to explain their eager activities. 

Moreover, age is no bar to women swimmers. Lest year Mrs. Seles Merker, 
sixty, of San Francisco, qualified as a senior life-saver, then organized a class 
to train girls in effecting rescues. 

All of which goes to prove that nobody, not even women, know what the 
capacities of the feminine sex are. They now swim, they have made a good — 
start at flying. What next?—we ask, in the firm hope that 1928 will provide 
an interesting answer. 


No Longer 


‘HEN the baby takes her first step, or demonstrates her first tooth, or 
says her first word, there is always, in the normally attentive family, 
terrific excitement. Something has happened that never happened 
before, and astonishment and admiration unite to greet the prodigy. The 
young lady may later walk hundreds of miles, develop whole sets of teeth, 
and chatter like a magpie; none of these feats will ever command the attention 
accorded to the first occasion. Why? Because the first step, or the first tooth, 
or the first word are milestones in the process of development and A eeity the 
inauguration of a new life epoch. 

The same psychology operates in the development of groups of ceenie. 
Magna Charta is now but an historic document; once it was a miracle. Men 
vote today,and women too, and the world sleeps on. The birthday of Democ- 
racy was no such dull occasion. When the serf first became a freeman the 
foundations of the social order trembled; the common man had grown up a : 
pace, the unbelievable had been accomplished. 
_ The most secure proof that women, as a group, have been growing up is 
the bland manner in which their present-day achievements are accepted by 
the public. 

Feminine enterprises that a few years ago would have commanded great 
spreads in the newspapers are now recorded briefly in obscure columns under 
inconspicuous headlines. Miss Susan Frazier and Miss Ellen McMillan 
recently crossed the Sahara Desert by automobile, a most amazing under- 
taking, but did their adventure call for display headlines? It did not. 
Instead two short paragraphs at the foot of an inside page gave the bare facts 
of the journey. Nearby it was announced that six women earn their living 
as electric welders amid the roar and grind of a great tank and boiler- -making 
plant, and that the employers prefer the feminine workers on jobs requiring 
dexterity and patience. No excitment in the press because there is nothing 
new, in it. 

All of which proves that women cut their first teeth long ago and may now 
be regarded as adults. 
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The Women of the Americas 


Speech of Dr. Flora Diaz Parrado, Cuban Lawyer, at the Celebration of the 135th Anniversary of the Birth of Lucretia Mott, 
at National Headquarters of the Woman's Party, Washington, January 1, 1928. 


E are going to commemorate two 
great things, the first of January 


and Lucretia Mott’s birthday. 


The first of January brings all mankind 


new hopes and new enthusiasms. Every- 
one thinks a new happy life begins. Really, 
it is a great fiction, but we should follow 
tradition, and I hope this New Year will 
bring all Americans more liberty and 
more rights. 

We are going to talk—a little, because 
I don’t know the English language, — 
about Lucretia Mott. She has been one 
of the most important women in the past 
century. Lucretia Mott felt on her heart 
all woman’s sufferings, all her anxieties, 
all her troubles. And she, without any 
transition, made with other ladies a great 
revolution, and asked for women’s rights 
in the Declaration of Sentiments. 


The enumeration complains of the de- 
‘privation of the franchise, the exclusion 
from legislative bodies; civil death upon 
marriage; inequality in the laws of di- 
vorce and the guardianship of children; 
taxation without representation; exclu- 
sion from nearly all profitable employ- 
ments, and discrimination in pay in those 
employments which she is permitted to 
follow; exclusion from teaching theology, 
medicine or law; exclusion from colleges; 
exclusion from the ministry and an equal 
participation in the affairs of the church; 
and the creation of a false public senti- 
ment through the promulgation of two 
codes of morals. This Declaration of 
Sentiments covered the entire Feminist 
program; but unhappily American women 
yet have not got all Equal Rights. 


The Woman’s Party is now working for 
an amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution which provides: . “Men and 
women shall have Equal Rights through- 
out the United States and in every place 
subject to its jurisdiction.” I think the 
worthy way of honoring Lucretia Mott’s 
memory is working with energy to get 
such an amendment in the United States 
Constitution. Then you, American wom- 
en, will deserve to be called Lucretia 
Mott’s daughters. 

It seems to me a great homage to this 
great woman to tell you about women in 
my country. I am sure North American 
women do not know much about women 
in Central and South America, just as 
they do not know very much about you. 
This ignorance is very inconvenient for 
our common aims. : 

In colonial times when Cuba was under 
the rule of Spain, all women lived in Cuba 
untouched by culture. Their place was 
only in the home and family. But among 
them she did not occupy legally the first 
rank. For instance, when the husband 


Lucretia Mott 


Read by the Author, Leslie Pinckney 

Hill, at the Commemoration Exer- 

cises in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
| January 3, 1928. 


Two streams of blended light begot 
The service of Lucretia Mott, 

One shining out of Plato’s Greek, 
And one from Fox’s spirit peak. 


She saw the sexes locked in strife, 
The man demanding woman’s life 

In pawn to his presumptive mood, 
And calmly said, “This is not good.” 
She saw what Solomon could see, 
The breath of inebriety 

Corrupt the living, taint the dead: 
“This is not beautiful,” she said. 

She heard her own great Nordic race 
Proclaim its right to grind the face 
Of helplessness: she shunned the view 
And made reply, “This is not true.” 


Nothing that is not true nor good 

Nor beautiful has ever stood, 

In any nation, land or clime, 

The searching acid-test of time: | 
And thus the light from Plato’s Greece 
Shines on this intellect at peace 
Within itself because it knows 
Whither the Stream of Being flows. 


But not enough! The very sot 
Can prate of Greece, and be forgot. 
To know is good, but higher still 


|. The fire of creative will; 


And these in turn will shrink and fail, 
And hatreds flame and wrongs prevail, 
Till wisdom, in her better part, 

Lifts up the God-illumined heart. 


This was her power, her gift of gifts; 
And this it is at length that lifts 

Our deepest conscience to revere 

The stalwart English Quaker seer. 
For this is more than Plato taught, 
Stronger than armament, and fraught 
With loftier boons for human weal 
Than all our knowledge can reveal. 


Obedient to that inner voice | 

Which Fox had heard, she had no choice, 
But through the blackness of her night 
To bring to Man the inner light. 

“Around the globe,” she said, “I scan 

No sex, no nation—only Man— 

Man stricken, groping in his need, 

Man blinded, giving little heed 


‘ Yo what the gory years have taught, 


Man in his weakness, all distraught 
By pride and lust—Man with all good 
But God and human brotherhood.” 


Today we find our spirits grieved 

To see her task but half-achieved— 
Women in toils, slave souls not free, 
And moral inebriety | 

Rife in the world, while statesmen play 
At chance, and will not see the Way. 
Almost our shaken hands incline 

To doubt a Providence Divine. 


But courage, Man! Her light may pale 
Before our eyes, but will not fail. 

A hundred years and more away 

We pause, look up again today 

Where her example, like a star 

Shines on the darkness where we are; 
We mark the track her spirit showed ; 
We feel again the heart that glowed 
Within her breast; we ask again 

If we are worthy to be men, 

Removed in time and circumstance, 
Called to this fair inheritance. 
Thousands of lips are lifted up 

Once mord to taste with her the cup 
Of sacrifice. Our great God wakes! 

Up, souls, and on! The morning breaks! 


died, the mother hadn’t “Patria potesta,” 
that is to say, she hadn’t authority over 
the children. 


In this colonial time we had a great 
Woman, a great poet, Gertrudis Gomez 
de Avellaneda, who was born in Cama- 
guey, Cuba. She wrote verse, dramas, and 
tales. Her biblical drama, “Baltazar,” 
is a jewel of Spanish-American literature. 
When she was in Spain she fell in love 
with a man who did not love her. He 
did not like her talent. A great critic of 
Spain, Don Juan Nicasio Galledo, said 
about her, “This woman is very great.” 
But when she aspired to a chair in the 
Spanish Academy, she could not get it 
for she was not a man. : 


Although Cuban women hadn’t knowl- — 
edge, a high ideal inspired their souls 
for political liberty. All Cuban women 
helped men in the revolutionary wars in 
1868, 1875, 1895; but when Cuba was 
free and the Constitution was founded, 


all men, but no women, obtained the right 
of suffrage. 


Since we are free, since 1902, all Cuban 
women have changed their social status. 
Women began to go out alone on the 
street, to work, to study. Step by step 


- women in Cuba have obtained freedom. 


Havana University is full of women; al- 
most all teachers are women. 


SPECIALLY I want to talk about 
Cuba’s best-known poet, Dulce Maria 


‘Borrero de Lujan. She belongs to a poet 


family; her father and her sisters also 
write poetry. She has sung constantly 
of Cuba. She is a patriotic and romantic 
poet. But now, in public work, what is 
she doing? Dulce Maria Borrero de Lujan 
has been an enthusiastic Feminist. She 
worked with women in the Club Femenino 
de Cuba (the Cuban Feminist Club) for 
the welfare and advancement of women. 
When the second Congress of Women was 
held in Havana (1923) she wanted to 
introduce a resolution helping unmarried 
mothers and their children. She wanted 
to give them friendship and material as- 
sistance, but almost all women in the Con- 
gress protested, and she suffered a great 
deal. On account of this discrimination, 
women separated in two bands; the Fed- 
eration of Women and the Cuban Femin- 
ist Club. Dulce Maria Borrero received 
great congratulations from many thinkers 
in Cuba and South America. When I said 
good-bye to her in July, she told me her 
only wish is to work for all social welfare. 

Emilia Bernal is a woman who has 
improved literary standards in Cuba. Her 
verses are very delicate and she has made 
beautiful translations of many European 
poets. Maria Villar Buceta lives in Ha- 
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vana, alone and poor. It is a great pity 
this poet is not helped and cannot write 
and study more. She works at the Na- 
tional Library in Havana; she earns there 
a very small salary. When in past years 
Maria Villar Buceta tried to get a higher 
position and more pay, a great political 
personage gave the higher place to a man. 
She supports her family, and when she 
goes home she does the housework. Maria 
Villar Buceta is sometimes ironist, but 
her soul is profoundly stoic. She finds 
marvelous richness in her heart. She is 
one of the greatest young women in Cuba. 

We should talk about Ofelia Rodriguez 
Acosta, a novelist and dramatist. She is 
very young and God has given her beauty 
and intelligence. She has written “El 
Triunfo de la Debil Presa,” a romance 
where she discusses moral Feminism. She 
follows the path of Alfonsina Storni and 
Juana de Ibarbourou, South American 
women who like literary realism. She has a 
profound artistic vocation and I am sure 
she will give glory to her country. Dulce 
Maria Loynaz is another very young poet. 
She is wealthy and has traveled all over 
the world. Her verses are gems of sad- 
ness. Her philosophy is pantheist. Many 
critics find she has similarity with a great 
Indian poet contemporary, Rabindranath 
Tagore. 


SHOULD mention here women who 
| work in the professions with great suc- 

cess: Gertrudis Aguilera, whom Dr, Kelly 
of Baltimore calls the first woman surgeon 
in all America, and Doctors Rosa Anders 
and Angela Mariana Zaldivar. These lat- 
ter women have triumphed absolutely in 
law profession. Dr. Aguilera personally 
secured a ward for women and equip- 
ment for it in the hospital at Camaguey 
where she now practices. When patients 
in the hospital are very poor, she provides 
medicine for them herself. Every summer 
Dr. Kelly invites her to visit his family 
at his camp in Canada. Angela Mariana 
Zaldivar is Government Prosecutor in the 
province of Camaguey. 

Maria Teresa Montes de Giberga has 
founded a society of which all Cuba is 
proud, the Pro-Arte Musical. Maria 
Teresa Garcia Montes is the leader in 
-uuion with other Cuban women. Without 
money, without very appropriate atmos- 
phere, she has formed a society able to 
bring to Havana the first musicians: 
Heifetz, Paderewski, Rachmanikoff, Galli 
Curci, Geraldine Farrar. This society, 
managed by Mrs. Giberga, has such good 
eredit in all the world that she doesn’t 


need to guarantee the payments in ad- 


vance. In 1920 Pro Arte had 250 mem- 
bers, now 1,776. It is now planned to 
build a good auditorium which will cost 
$250,000. When I saw Maria Teresa 
Montes, she told me the best thing I can 
say about her is: She is hundred per 


cent. Cuban. And it is true and very good 


example of Cuban citizenship. 


~ 


ete. 


OMETHING about Feminism and suf- 

frage in Cuba. When I started the 
Feminist Club in Camaguey, Camaguey 
was a very conservative Spanish city. The 
club could not discuss such a thing as 
suffrage, but it discussed the widening of 
women’s interests and activities, gave 
them more education, and encouraged 
them to take more part in public affairs. 
It also founded a school for women, to 


teach them sewing, typewriting, English, 


and other subjects, and it carried on wel- 
fare work for poorer women. 


The first woman who worked tenacious- 
ly in Cuba for suffrage is Amalia Mallen 
de Osteloza. She founded a society called 
the Cuba Suffrage Party. She constantly 
asked congressmen for favorable legisla- 
tion for women. She has worked hard to 
obtain suffrage. Her character is per- 
severing. Many women criticized her 
and would not work with her, but she 
persists in her work. She printed with 
her own money a small newspaper, the 
only one which speaks about suffrage in 
Cuba. Its name is The Suffragist. 

Some ladies founded in Havana the 
Feminist Club. At first they did not like 
suffrage; their tendency was to work for 
improving women, for children’s welfare, 
This society carried out the first 
Congress of Women in Cuba. It was a 


success. All society in Cuba recognized 


women’s ability for such enterprises. 


They passed resolutions about women’s 


rights in Cuba. This Club Femenino with 
other women’s organizations founded a 


Federation of Women. When the Second 
Congress was held the division took place 
which occurred on account of Dulce Maria 


_Borrero’s speech. 


Club Femenino de 


Cuba separated from Federation of Wom- 


en. I should mention Hortensia Lama 
who has worked to achieve improvements 
for women. 


The Federation of Women is presided 
over by Mrs. Soto Navarro, who belongs 
to high society in my country. The sec- 
retary is Dr. Margarita Lopez, very able 
woman lawyer, who has obtained success 
in her profession. 


N 1913 it was intended in Cuba to 


change the Constitution. Women asked 
the Senate to give them suffrage rights, 
but although a great many Senators fa- 
vored this, it finally was refused. In 1921 
Congress again revised the Constitution 
and the vote again was refused to women. 


When President Machado came to 
power, he promised women in the second 
Congress of Women he will give them 
the vote. Personally I went to see him 
in 1926 and he made me the following 
statement: “Before I leave the Presi- 
dency, give women suffrage.” But now 
when he has the opportunity of doing it, 


because the Congress has changed the 


Constitution by his command, the only 
thing they have said is, “Women will have 


Equal Rights 


the vote when Congress will adopt by a 
special law such a resolution.”’ 

As everybody can see, nothing was given 
to women. That is only a promise, very 
insignificant, but which lowers women’s 
status. Why not give the vote to her by 
the Constitution of the Republic? Is it 
because they are going to deceive women? 
They want to create a different class of 
citizenship—one class under the constitu- 
tional law, all men, even illiterates; and 
another class, all women, from whom at 
any moment they can take the suffrage 
right. | 

When I came to the United States, 
many women in Cuba disagreed about — 
this constitutional reform. Many women 
belonging to the Club Femenino de Cuba 
differed on this point. 


OW, I am going to talk a little about 
the Pan-American Conference at 
Havana this month. Maximo Soto Hall, 
a prominent newspaper man, visited Ha- 
vana in 1926. When I inquired of him 
about ‘the woman situation in South 
America he told me he introduced in the 
Pan-American Conference in Chile in 
1923 the following resolution: 
“The Fifth International Conference of 
American States resolves: 
1, To recommend the Governing Board 
of the Pan-American Union to include in 
the program: of future conferences, the 
study of the means of abolishing the.con- 


_ stitutional and legal incapacities of wom- 


en, for the purpose of securing in due 
course and by means of the development 
of adequate capacities, the consequent re- 
sponsibilities and the same civil and po- 
litical rights that are today enjoyed by 
men. | 

“2. In order to attain this purpose it 
recommends that the American govern- 
ments promote the moral, intellectual, and 


physical education of women. 


“3. To recommend to the governments 
of the continent, the revision of their civil 
legislation, for the purpose of modifying 
the provisions that do not correspond to 


the present cultural condition of Ameri- 


can women, and which keep them in an 
unjustified inequality of rights because 
of sex. 

“4. To recommend each of the Ameri- 
can Republics to prepare a memoir on the 
position of women as determined by their 
constitutions and laws, and on the de- 
velopment of feminine culture and edu- 
cation in their respective countries, in 
order that the same may be communi- 
cated to the governments, and to the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan-American Union, 
to serve as a basis for investigation. 

“5. To recommend to the Govern- 
ments that women be included on the 
delegations in order that they may be 
able to participate in the work of future © 
conferences.” 

This resolution was adopted unani- 
mously. 


a 
; 


January 14, 1928 


Now, as the Sixth Conference will be 
held in Havana in January, 1928, the Pan- 
American Union in Washington said in 
its program, “The Commission of Jurists 
which assembled at Rio de Janeiro was 
entrusted, by resolution of Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of American States, 
with making comparative studies toward 
uniformity in civil law, commercial law, 
procedure law, and other bramches of 
private law; and the Governing Board 
has recommended that they give prefer- 
ential attention to projects of uniform 
legislative measures for extending to 
women the same civil rights as those 
enjoyed by adult males.” I asked the 


Minister of the Interior in Cuba (Scre- 


Lucretia Mott's ‘HE commemo- 


Anniversary ration of the 
The Stor, 135th 
wii | - of the birthday of 
Wilmington, Det, retin Mott, to 
January 1, 1928, 


be held in the Du 
Pont Biltmore on 
Tuesday, focuses the attention of the na- 
tion on the life and accomplishments of 
one of America’s great women—a — 
Feminist. 

Today, at 4 P. M., at the N soeel 
Headquarters of the Womua’s Party, a 
similar meeting is to take place as a token 
to the memory of Lucretia Mott. A com- 
mittee of officers will place a wreath on 
the statue of Lucretia Mott in the crypt 
of the Capitol. That Washington por- 
trait of the great Feminist which will 
wear the wreath depicts her as she looked 
to the world, serene and benign, but shows 
little of the fierce and unrelenting spirit 
with which she battled in her day for 
women’s rights, the abolition of slavery, 
a religion of common sense ard interna- 
tional peace. In fact, the statue shows 
her as she in all probability looked to her 
contemporaries if the word pictures we 
have of her are accurate. She was ever 
quiet, modest and gracious in manner: 
her stern and uncompromising character 
showing forth most in the tenor of her 
utterances, in the forcefulness of her writ- 
ings. She met and answered the chal- 
lenge which greets today’s contenders for 
Equal Rights for men and women in no 
uncertain language. It is difficult to 
imagine this serene and quiet Quaker 
speaking of Lucy Stonejas worth a dozen 
quiet workers and with a conviction that 
marked every act in her life, exclaiming, 
“Give me noise on this subject * * *” 
In the words of her celebrated contem- 
porary, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
there was “nothing too sacred for her to 
question as to its rightfulness in prin- 
ciple and practice. Truth for authority, 
‘not authority for truth,” said Mrs. Stan- 


tario de Gobernacion) if they were going 
to appoint some women as delegates. Dr. 
Carbonel who is the chairman of the 
Pan-American Department in Havana, 
promised to work for such an appoint- 
ment. But I know very well what are 
these promises. We say in Cuba, “Pala- 
bras que se lleva el viento.” (Words blown 
away by the wind.) 

I know the Woman’s Party is working 


with very much enthusiasm to get an ap- 


pointment to the conference. If they suc- 
ceed, it will represent a great triumph 
for all women in all the American conti- 
nent. ( 

Women delegates can bring the report 
from the Commission of Jurists about 


Press Comment 


ton, was her motto, uncompromisingly, 
history shows, lived up to. 


Lucretia Mott did much of her own 
_ housework and all of her own sewing. To 


the busy woman of today who finds the 
day too short and the demands on her 
time too many, a little browsing among 
Lucretia Mott’s letters to her family and 
friends as collected by Anna Davis Hallo- 
well in a volume entitled, “James and 
Lucretia Mott—Life and Letters,” is a 
revelation. Side by side with deeply 
analytical and penetrative comments on 


religion, slavery, temperance, woman’s 


rights, international peace, etc., one finds 
many such homely entries: 


“the servant is ill * * * with 
our large family there is much to be 
done * * * go this morning I 
have ironed four dozen pieces, made 
soft custard, attended to stewing 
blackberries and potted some Dutch 
herring, besides doing all the dusting 
and receiving several callers.” 

“Going to Mount Holly to help 
cousins make their carpets. Made 
* * * go up and see the amount 
of piecing, darning I have done on 
our * * * if men will only half 
look, I always mean they shall know 
something of the labor bestowed upon 

“T prepared mince for 40 pies, do- 
ing every part myself, even to meat 
chopping, picked over lots of apples, 
stewed a quantity, made apple pud- 
ding, coming in now and then to re- 
ceive guests.” 


Fresh from an entry such as the above, 
Lucretia Mott would go off to address a 
group of medical students on some phase 
of national politics. There is still an- 
other vivid picture of this Feminist— 
philosopher—mother, drawn by the author 
of this volume: 
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civil rights, about obtaining improved 
education for women, measures for ex- 
changing women professors and students, 
and also the inclusion of all political 
rights in all American constitutions. The 
very way to obtain all these rights will 
be through the appointment of women 
to all future conferences. Women now 


should try to get a permanent place in 
this conference. 


HEN women understand that “in 
union is strength” and when we 
leave behind little suspicions in our strug- 
gles, we will get all our ideals and we 
may help directly to develop society with 
more peace and freedom. 


“She had a folio copy of William 
Penn’s work and the ponderous vol- 
ume she would lay at the foot of her 
bed, and then drawing her chair near 
with the baby in her lap, she would 
study the passages that had especially 
attracted her attention till she had 
them stored away in her retentive 
memory.” 


Meeting the criticism that participation 
in men’s affairs lessened a woman’s mod- 
esty made her unwomanly, Lucretia Mott 
replied : 

“We deny that the present position of 
woman is her true sphere of usefulness, 
nor will she attain to this sphere until 
the disabilities and disadvantages, relig- 
ious, civil and social which impede her 
progress are removed out of her way. 
These restrictions have enervated her 
mind and paralyzed her powers. * * * 


‘Let her cultivate all the graces, but let 


not these degenerate into a kind of effem- 
inacy in which she is satisfied to be a mere 
plaything of society, content with her out- 
ward adornings. Let woman then go on, 
not asking favors, but claiming as a right 
the removal of all hindrances to her ele- 
vation in the scale of being. True mod- 
esty will be as fully preserved in acting 
out these important vocations as in the 
nursery or at the fireside ministering to 
man’s self-indulgence.” 


BILL to re 
move every 
discrimination 


Women to Demand 


Equal Labor Rights 


New York Times, 


against women in 
December lawa will 


be introduced at 

the coming session of the New York State 

Legislature, Mrs. Joseph W. Dixon, 

chairman of the New York City Commit- 

tee of the National Woman’s Party, an- 
nounced yesterday. 

“This bill will provide that all restric- 
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tions upon hours, night work and other 
conditions of labor shall be the same for 
women as are now provided by law for 
men,” Mrs, Dixon said. “Some women 


restaurant workers prefer to work on a | 


night shift from 8 to 12, but are forbidden 
by law from doing so, while men on these 
_ shifts make more in four hours at night, 
because of higher tips, than women can 
make in eight hours of day work. 


“Some women restaurant workers sell 
candy..a& counters, and in addition to 
their salaries earn commissions on sales. 


They will lose extra commissions through 


the restrictions of the 48-hour law for 
women which goes into effect on January 
1. They and other self-supporting women 
in industry and business will support this 
proposed bill.” 

‘Mrs. Dixon said that the Woman's 


Equal Rights 


Party would renew its attempt to bring 
about the passage of a mandatory woman 
juror bill, a bill to give the mother as well 
as the father the right to sue for loss of 
services of a minor child, a bill to give a 
married woman the right to choose her 
own domicile for the purposes of voting 
and taxation, and a bill to remove dis- 
against women school teach- 


News from the F ‘eld 


New York Commemorates Pioneer's 
Birthday 
HE 135th anniversary of the birth of 
Lucretia Mott was commemorated in 
New York City on January 3 at the home 
of Mrs. Stephen Pell. 
Mrs. Pell, as chairman of the meeting, 


introduced Miss Martha Davis, a great- 


granddaughter of Lucretia Mott, who told 
some of her remembrances of her great- 
grandmother. Mrs. James Duane Living- 
ston, a great-niece of Lucretia Mott, also 
spoke. Adelaide Stedman spoke on Lu- 


cretia Mott’s efforts in behalf of women | 


and her place in history, and Florence 
Rogatz told of the need for Equal Rights 
legislation and the of the 
Woman’s Party. 3 

Among those present were Mrs. H. O. 
Havemeyer, Mrs. John Jay White, Mrs. 
Raymond Pawley, Mrs. Theresa Shiverts, 
Mrs. Clarence M. Smith, Mme. Zorah 
Heidary of Persia, Mrs. Lloyd Williams, 
Miss Marion May, Miss Vivian Donner. 


Baltimore Branch Holds Dinner Meeting 
HE 135th birthday of Lucretia Mott 
was fittingly celebrated in Baltimore 

by a djmner given in the Homewood 

Friends’ Meeting House, which was well 

attended by members, friends and well- 

wishers of the Maryland Branch. 

Elizabeth Forbes made a gracious and 
charming hostess, introducing as the first 
speaker Amelia Himes Walker, who gave 
a highly illuminative talk on the Life and 
Letters of Lucretia Mott, interspersed 
with the most interesting personal remin- 
iscences of Mrs. Walker’s mother-in-law, 
whose mother was a warm and intimate 
friend of Lucretia Mott’s—the two fami- 
lies visiting and intermingling for many 
years. 

Helen Elizabeth Brown, a brilliant 
young Baltimore lawyer, who was next 
introduced, took up the- cudgels for 
women following in the footsteps of Lu- 
cretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Susan B. Anthony by declaring that too 
long have women been satisfied with 
empty homage—they are now claiming 
only their rights. 

- Judge Jacob M. Moses went over the 

years that have intervened since the Sen- 

eca Falls Convention, and showed how 


much has been accomplished in various 


ways, little by little in Maryland and 


other States by the unfaltering determi- 


nation of those who have sponsored the > 


Equal Rights movement started in 1848. 

- Edith Houghton Hooker, arriving from 
Philadelphia in time to make the last 
speech, brought word of the tribute paid 
Lucretia Mott in the little Friends’ burial 
ground at Fair Hill, and gave to those 
honoring her memory in Baltimore a 
spiritual message—one of inspiration, 


courage and high ideals—to go forth — 


anew—take up the smallest task, if need 
be, and carry on the work. 


_ Equal Rights on the Air 

O N Monday, January 2, at 9.30 P. M., 

Mrs. Stephen Pell, member of the Na- 
tional Council, spoke over the radio from 
Station WGBS on Lucretia Mott and the 
part being played by the National Wom- 
an’s Party toward carrying out the Equal 
Rights program advanced at the Seneca 
Falls Convention in 1848. Mme. Cobina 
Wright, another Woman’s Party member, 
sang. 

On January 3 Mrs. Jane Norman Smith 
spoke over Station WEVD on Lucretia 
Mott and the Equal Rights program of 
the Woman’s Party. 


Mrs. Langley to Speak 
ATHERINE W. LANGLEY, Repre- 
sentative in Congress of the Tenth 
Kentucky Congressional District, will be 
the speaker at the January 18 meeting of 


the District of Columbia Branch of the — 


National Woman’s Party. 

The District of Columbia Branch meets 
on the third Wednesday evening of each 
month at National Headquarters of the 
Woman’s Party at 21 First street North- 
east, Washington. | 


Colorado Broadcasts Commemoration 
HE Colorado State Branch broadcast 
over the radio its celebrations of the 

135th anniversary of the birth of Lucretia 
Mott. Alice Adams Fulton spoke from 
Denver over KOA, and Lillian Kerr spoke 
over KFUM, the former at 5 P. M. and 
the latter at 9 P. M. Six leading papers 
in Colorado carried Sunday stories of the 
work of Lucretia Mott with photographs. 


Virginia Gives Tea 

OPHIE G. MEREDITH entertained — 

at tea at the Woman’s Club, in Rich-_ 
mond, Virginia, in celebration of Luereti 
Mott’s birthday on January 3. Virginia 
members of the National Woman’s Party 
and other women attended. 


1848 and 1928 in Michigan ‘. 
HE Michigan State Branch of the Na- ‘ 
tional Woman’s Party gave a tea to * 
honor the memory of Lucretia Mott on ~* 
January 3 at the Twentieth Century Club 
Building in Detroit. Deborah W. Gafill 
spoke on “The Woman’s Bill of Rights, 
1848,” and Kathleen McG. Hendrie spoke 
on “The Woman’s Bill of Rights, 1928.” __ 
Francine Larrimore, leading lady of 
Maurine Watkins’ play, “Chicago,” was a 
guest of honor at the tea. 


Maryland Branch Calendar 

HE Maryland State Branch of the . 

National Woman’s Party is holding 

weekly meetings this season. The Janu- 

ary 17 meeting will hear Miss E. W. 

Weems tell about Esperanto, and Mrs. 8. 
Powers Smith will be hostess. 

Dr. Bessie L. Moses of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital will speak at the January 24 
meeting on “Birth Control, ” with Agnes 
Millar as hostess. 

Elizabeth C. Noland will speak at the 
January 31 meeting on the work of the 
Henry Watson Children’s Aid Soeiety, 
and Almira Sweeten will be hostess. 

All the meetings are held at 3 P. M. at 
19 West Chase street, the headquarters 
of the Maryland Branch. 
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